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appeared to be his strongest convictions to his tranquillity of mind." 
He could not brook intellectual opposition; he obstinately refused to 
enter into the ideas of other thinkers; indeed he was incapable of 
understanding philosophical thoughts other than his own. But even 
granting the faithfulness of this unattractive picture, can we say that 
it is a typically Prussian picture, and, what is more important, that it 
represents Kant's ideal of the perfect life? The question in which we 
are interested is not how did Kant live his life, but how did he think it 
ought to be lived? His failure to realize his ethical philosophy in 
practice is something which we mortals have no difficulty in under- 
standing; it is not, however, to be taken as an indication of what he 
actually believed and taught. 

Frank Thilly. 
Cornell University. 

Leibniz. (Les Grands Philosophes.) Par Clodius Piat. Paris, 

Felix Alcan, 1915. — pp. vii, 375. 

The Abbe Piat, who has already contributed volumes on Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle to the Grands Philosophes series, of which he is 
the editor, is not unmindful of the fact that some persons will regard 
the publication of his book on Leibniz as inopportune, indeed as pre- 
mature. They will, he thinks, wonder why he did not await the 
appearance of the great edition of Leibniz's works in preparation by 
the Academies of Paris and Berlin, without which perfect certitude 
concerning the views of this philosopher is presumed to be out of the 
question. However that may be, he is right in believing that students 
of the history of philosophy will not blame him for not delaying his 
own book until the publication of "la grande edition," which could 
not have been completed, under ordinary circumstances, in less than 
twenty-five years, and the coming of which may now be postponed 
indefinitely. It is more than likely that Dr. Piat's able and interesting 
work will prove of service even after the mass of manuscripts upon 
which eager scholars busied themselves before the war have been sub- 
jected to further scrutiny. It is possible, of course, that documents 
may be unearthed which will utterly transform our ideas of Leibniz's 
philosophical teachings, but the chances are against it. From what 
we already know of his unpublished writings it seems that once he had 
formulated his theories he did not materially change them, and that 
he never abandoned the leading thoughts of his philosophy as they 
had been developed, let us say by the year 1675. (See Dr. Willy 
Kabitz, Die Philosophie des jungen Leibniz, 1909, and Professor Ivan 
Iagodinski, Leibnitziana elementa philosophice arcana, de summa 
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rerum, 1913.) This view Dr. Piat holds and helps to corroborate 
throughout his book by a wealth of references. 

The book is divided into eight chapters, discussing in turn the most 
important elements in the Leibnizian philosophy: Leibniz's Aim; 
The Leading Principles; The Art of Invention; The Sciences; Matter 
and Thought; The Life of the Souls; The City of God; Leibniz's Con- 
tribution to Eternal Philosophy. The author not only offers clear 
and comprehensive expositions of the different parts of the system, 
expositions which are based upon a careful and extensive study of the 
sources thus far available; he endeavors to trace the teachings to their 
origins, points out the difficulties and ambiguities which they present, 
and gives his estimate of their worth from the standpoint of his own 
philosophical creed. However the reader may differ from Dr. Piat in 
his interpretations and criticisms, he will, I believe, find this excellent 
work both helpful in his efforts to understand a great thinker and 
stimulating to his thought upon fundamental problems. 

Like so many philosophers preceding and following him, Leibniz was 
inspired by a great ethical ideal: his goal was nothing less than to 
re-unite mankind into one single family having the same science, the 
same religion, and the same language. This Renaissance ideal, Dr. 
Piat declares, became the guiding star of the thinker's long and pro- 
digious activity; and the object of the new Leibniz volume is to show 
how and to what extent he accomplished the varied tasks that seemed 
necessary to the realization of his dream. The aim and the method 
were alike rationalistic: to establish the universal intelligibility of 
things by means of the great principles of reason, the principle of con- 
tradiction and the principle of sufficient reason. Yet not everything 
is governed by geometrical reason, as it were; in the field of fact or 
contingent truth, things ultimately depend on the principle of per- 
fection and order, the laws of nature being the result of the choice and 
the wisdom of God. Final causes are therefore useful not only to 
virtue and piety in ethics and natural theology, but still more in 
physics and particularly in biology, where they may lead to invention 
and to the discovery of new truths. That is, we cannot understand 
the world unless we view it also from the standpoint of goodness and 
beauty; God's necessary purpose in creating it was to produce the best 
of all possible worlds, and from this purpose follow a number of impor- 
tant principles: the principle of economy, the principle of continuity, 
the principle of indiscernibles. Leibniz's rationalism would therefore 
seem to include, in addition to logical necessity, the teleological con- 
ception of ethical and aesthetic value. Dr. Piat is struck with the 
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robust and virginal faith which Leibniz professes toward reason: 
"He possesses both 'the spirit of finesse' and ' the geometrical spirit,' 
happier than Descartes and Spinoza who had little but the latter and 
who understood almost nothing of the infinite and delicate complexity 
of things." He is also impressed with the aesthetic character of his 
doctrine. "He represents in particular a happy union of the Western 
spirit and the Greek spirit. His work has the boldness and the power 
of our Gothic cathedrals, but at the same time it recalls the wholly 
rational grace of the Parthenon." Nevertheless, in his discussion of 
the Leibnizian logic, which is an art of invention rather than an art 
of demonstration, Dr. Piat finds that "Leibniz has granted too much 
to the geometrical spirit and too little to the spirit of ' finesse,' whose 
value, however, he appreciated. It may be said that he did not suffi- 
ciently guard against the premature boldness of the Renaissance nor 
against the influence of the decadent scholasticism of his time, al- 
though he was not sparing in his criticisms of 'ce fatras d'inutilites' 
with which he did not wish the youth to be burdened. Seen from this 
aspect, Leibniz is still 'a man of the sixteenth century.'" 

Dr. Piat holds that Leibniz had two philosophies; of one of them he 
spoke to every comer, the other he sometimes formulated in certain 
writings but did not disclose to any one. In the New Essays, the 
Theodicy, and the Monadology we find the doctrine of the good God 
who is sovereignly free and made the world from love of the best. 
In certain other treatises 1 we find the complete affirmation of all the 
Spinozistic principles. This conflict of opinion is explained by our 
author as diplomacy on the philosopher's part (p. 354). In his pub- 
lished writings he never discarded the ideas which he had developed 
before the appearance of Spinoza's Ethics; indeed, he continued to 
present them without even suppressing the equivocations which they 
contained. In some of the numerous summaries of his monadism he 
frankly declares himself in favor of universal determinism, as frankly 
as does Spinoza; but into whatever form he translates his thought it 
always remains the same. For the moral necessity to which he so 
frequently refers is in the last analysis nothing but a softened form of 
absolute necessity. This fact becomes apparent when we take the 
trouble to remove the diplomatic verbal shell. There is, in other 
words, no new Leibniz to discover. What the unpublished writings 
can still clear up is certain traits of the life and character of the man 
and his intimate manner of working (pp. 291-2). His determinism, 
ever present though unavowed, has deeper points of contact than those 

x See pp. 257 ff. 
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which belong to his theory of will. His philosophy since the appear- 
ance of the Ethics was completely impregnated with the leading ideas 
contained in that book. "In spite of the orthodoxy of his formulas, 
Leibniz remained to the end a prisoner of the genius of the Hague" 
(p. 258). 

I do not think that Dr. Piat's conclusions are inevitable, even upon 
the basis of his own exposition of the Leibnizian philosophy. In the 
light of Leibniz's refusal to surrender the hegemony to 'the geometric 
reason' and of his emphasis upon teleological and ethical categories 
as essential to a rational understanding of things, the uncharitable 
judgment which our author pronounces upon the thinker who labored 
all his life long to overcome the opposition between mechanism and 
teleology, determinism and freedom, seems unjust. In nearly every 
field he sought to reconcile the contending parties, and he suffers the 
common fate of the peace-maker at the hands of his critic. He re- 
garded as untenable Spinoza's theory of absolute determinism: to 
interpret nature we must have recourse to final causes; behind nature 
stands ' the law of the best.' The cosmic process depends upon the 
choice and wisdom of God; he willed the best of all possible worlds; 
having willed such a world, it could not be otherwise than it is. ' 'Meta- 
physically speaking, he could have chosen or made what was not the 
best; but morally speaking, he could not have done so." He is actuated 
by the love of the good. "The good, and even the best, inclines him 
to act; but it does not necessitate him, for his choice does not render 
impossible that which is contrary to the best. . . . There is therefore 
in God liberty, free not only from constraint but even from necessity. 
I mean from metaphysical necessity, for it is a moral necessity that 
the sage is obliged to choose the best" (Theodicee, 230). "The de- 
crees of God are always free, although God is always led to them by 
reasons which consist in the view of the good: for to be necessitated 
morally by wisdom, to be obliged by the consideration of the good, is 
to be free, is not to be necessitated metaphysically. And meta- 
physical necessity alone, as we have remarked many times, is opposed 
to liberty" (ib., 236). Leibniz is here trying to show that the willing 
of a rational personal being, motivated as it is by the love of the good, 
is something quite different from the action of the Spinozistic God. Dr. 
Piat himself seems to see this in his interpretation of Leibniz's theory 
of the will: "God is not a brutal force which manifests itself in an 
infinite number of infinite attributes, as Spinoza imagined; he is a 
personal being. Now the perfection of the personal being does not 
consist in undergoing mechanically the action of the best. It con- 
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tains something more spontaneous, and for that very reason nobler: 
it is the free and indefectible love of the good" (p. 271). Leibniz 
seeks to make his meaning clear in many ways; thus, in the Theodicy 
he says: "To say that one cannot do a thing only because one does not 
will to do it, is to do violence to the meaning of the terms. The sage 
wills only the good: is it servitude when the will acts according to 
wisdom? And can one be less a slave than when one acts from one's 
own choice, following the most perfect reason? . . . Slavery comes 
from without, it leads to what displeases, and above all to what dis- 
pleases with reason: the force of others and our own passions make us 
slaves. God is never moved by anything outside of himself, no more 
is he subject to inner passions, and he is never led to anything which 
could displease him" (Theodicee, 228). In the same way Leibniz 
refuses to accept a mechanical kind of determinism for the human will. 
He rejects the freedom of indifference, it is true: the will, he sees, has 
its motives; it would not be intelligible if this were not so. But the 
will cannot be necessitated although it can be inclined; " the free will 
is a spontaneity that knows itself, spontaneitas intelligentis." Leib- 
niz's theory of the will may be untenable; it may be inconsistent with 
much else that the philosopher taught; and interpreters of his doctrine 
may choose to label it determinism; but it is a different kind of deter- 
minism from that which he combats. At any rate, it is possible to 
understand him without accusing him of hypocrisy and diplomacy. 

Frank Thilly. 
Cornell University. 

An Introduction to Social Psychology. By Charles A. Ell wood. 

D. Appleton and Company, New York, 1917. — pp. xii, 343. 

Professor Ellwood states in his preface that this book is "a simplifi- 
cation and systematization of the theories presented" in his Sociology 
in its Scientific Aspects. Those who are familiar with his writings 
will recall that his point of view is that of the functional psychology 
of Angell. He is definitely opposed to behaviorism, and has no fear 
of the concept of consciousness. Mechanism in his opinion has yet to 
demonstrate its validity for psychic and social processes: "we cannot 
understand such a thing as value apart from consciousness." A 
society he would define, not in any purely objective terms, but as 
' 'any group of individuals who carry on a common life by means of 
mental interaction." "Sympathetic introspection" is to him, "after 
deduction from ascertained laws and 'principles of psychology, prob- 
ably our chief instrument al the present time for the psychological 



